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COMPARED  WITH  THAT 
OF  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 


rHE  following  tables  have 
been  collected  from  va- 
rious sources,  and  are 
presented  with  a view  of 
giving  in  compact  form  facts 
and  figures  relating  to  the 
shipping  of  the  world. 


1 lie  shijipin^  question  is  not  a new  one,  but 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution. Immediately  after  the  institution  of  our 
( lOvernment,  methods  for  encouraging  active  com- 
merce in  our  own  vessels  became  subjects  of 
legi.slation.  The  following  memorial  from  the 
city  of  Baltimore  to  the  first  Congress  is  of  in- 
terest in  this  connection; 


“Among  the  advantages  looked  for  from  the 
National  Government  is  the  increase  of  shipping 
and  maritime  strength  of  the  I’nited  States  of 
America,  by  laws  .similar  in  their  nature  and  oper- 
ation to  the  British  navigation  acts,  or  law.-- 
differing  only  from  the.se  where  a difference  in  the 
circumstances  in  the  two  countries  may  render 
any  deviation  nece.s.sary.  Vour  petitioners,  on 
whichever  side  they  may  turn  their  eyes,  see 
rea.son  to  l)elieve  that  the  United  States  may  .soon 
become  as  powerful  in  .shipping  as  any  nation  in 

the  world Permit  us  to  add  that,  for  want 

of  national  protection  and  encouragement,  our 
shipping,  that  great  .source  of  strength  and  riches, 
has  fallen  into  decay  and  involved  thou.--aud.s  in 
the  utmost  di.stre.ss.  “ 
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COMPARED  WITH  THAT 
OF  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 


rHE  following  tables  have 
been  collected  from  va- 
rious sources,  and  are 
presented  with  a view  of 
giving  in  compact  form  facts 
and  figures  relating  to  the 
shipping  of  the  world. 


The  shipping  question  is  not  a new  one,  but 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution. Immediately  after  the  institution  of  our 
Government,  methods  for  encouraging  active  com- 
merce in  our  own  vessels  became  subjects  of 
legislation.  The  following  memorial  from  the 
city  of  Baltimore  to  the  first  Congre.ss  is  of  in- 
terest in  this  connection: 


3 Diujiiai  lu  uieir  nauire  ana  oper- 
ation to  the  British  navigation  acts,  or  laws 
differing  only  from  these  where  a difference  in  the 
circumstances  in  the  two  countries  ma\’  render 
any  deviation  necessary.  Your  petitioners,  on 
whichever  side  they  ma}'  turn  their  eyes,  see 
leason  to  believe  that  the  Ijnited  States  mav  .soon 
become  as  powerful  in  shipping  as  any  nation  in 

the  world Permit  us  to  add  that,  for  want 

of  national  protection  and  encouragement,  our 
shipping,  that  great  source  of  strength  and  riches, 
has  fallen  into  decay  and  involved  thousands  in 
the  utmost  distre.ss. ' ’ 
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Sixty-one  days  after  this  petition,  Congress 
responded  by  passing  a measure  for  ship  pro- 
tection; the  law  then  enacted  provided  for  lower 
rates  of  duties  on  all  goods  imported  in  Ameri- 
can vessels.  Sixteen  days  after  the  passage 
of  this  act,  another  act  was  passed  giving  further 
protection  to  our  marine  by  discriminating  ton- 
nage dues.  The  rate  imposed  on  vessels  built  and 
owned  in  America  was  six  cents  per  ton;  Ameri- 
can-built, foreign-owned  vessels,  thirty  cents 
per  ton;  and  foreign-built,  foreign-owned  vessels, 
fifty  cents  per  ton.  American  built  and  owned 
vessels  engaged  in  fishing  or  coasting  were  to  pay 
duties  only  once  each  year;  while  every  vessel  em- 
ployed in  coastwise  trade,  unless  it  was  American 
built  and  owned,  was  obliged  to  pay  fifty  cents 
on  each  arrival.  The  growth  of  American  ship- 
ping from  1789  to  1805  was  without  parallel  in 
the  history  of  the  commercial  world.  During  the 
period  included  in  these  dates,  American  ton- 
nage increased  from  123,893  tons  in  1789  to 
744,224  tons  in  1805,  and  from  17.5  per  cent,  to 
93  per  cent,  in  imports  carried  and  from  30  per 
cent,  to  89  per  cent,  in  exports  carried,  and  a 
commerce  per  capita  exceeding  that  at  any  other 
time  during  our  history. 

THE  EMBARGO  ACT. 

In  1808  the  Embargo  Act,  together  with 
the  haras.sing  of  American  commerce  by  the 
French,  caused  our  foreign  trade  to  fall  off  66  per 
cent.  Napoleon,  after  the  passage  of  the  Em- 
bargo Act,  did  not  hesitate  to  seize  an  American 
vessel  whenever  it  was  seen,  even  claiming  that 
he  was  doing  the  United  States  a favor  by  assist- 
ing in  the  enforcement  of  her  laws.  The  period 
from  1811  to  1815  was  a period  of  retrogression 
caused  by  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  the 
proportion  of  foreign  trade  in  American  vessels 
fell  from  90  per  cent,  to  77  per  cent,  in  imports, 
and  from  86  per  cent,  to  71  per  cent,  in  exports. 
The  first  act  toward  the  removal  of  the  protec- 
tion from  American  .shipping  was  passed  in  1815, 
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when  Congress  passed  the  Reciprocity  Act  with 
Great  Britain,  allowing  British  ships  the  same 
privileges  as  American  ships  had  enjoyed.  This 
was  followed,  two  years  later,  by  removing  the 
discriminating  duties  on  goods  from  German 
ports.  This  protection  was  removed  from  time 
to  time  by  treaties  with  the  various  countries, 
until  in  1828  the  last  treaty  was  made  and  dis- 
criminating duties  ceased  to  exist.  Our  suprem- 
acy on  the  sea  was  still  noticeable  and  excited 
the  jealousy  of  England,  and  in  1827  these  nota- 
ble words  were  uttered  by  the  London  Times  : 

“ It  is  not  our  habit  to  sound  the  tocsin  on 
light  occasions,  but  we  conceive  it  to  be  impossible 
to  view  the  existing  state  of  things  in  this  coun- 
try without  more  than  apprehension.  Twelve 
3'^ears  of  peace,  and  what  is  the  situation  of  Great 
Britain  ? The  shipping  interest,  the  cradle  of 
our  navy,  is  half  ruined — our  commercial  monop- 
oly exists  no  longer.  We  have  closed  the  West 
India  Islands  against  America  from  feelings  of 
commercial  rivalry.  Its  active  seamen  have 
already  engrossed  an  important  branch  of  our 
trade  to  the  East  Indies.  Her  starred  flag  is  now 
conspicuous  on  every  sea,  and  will  soon  defy  our 
thunder.” 

The  proportion  of  trade  carried  in  American 
ships  in  1825  has  never  since  been  equaled,  and 
perhaps  never  before  exceeded.  London  had  long 
been  the  center  of  international  exchange.  The 
marine  insurance  written  at  Lloyd’s  exceeded 

I 

that  of  all  other  marts  of  trade.  The  British, 
finding  themselves  under  new  rules,  soon  devised 
plans  for  discriminating  against  foreign  ships 
and  affording  protection  to  their  own.  Club  and 
society  rules  took  the  place  of  parliamentary  act. 
The  reorganization  of  Lloyd’s  in  1834  provided 
this  means  of  protection  by  underrating  the  qual- 
ity of  foreign  ships  and  overcharging  for  insur- 
ance on  their  cargoes.  Thus  it  was  .sought  to 
induce  merchants  of  other  nations  to  show  pref- 
erence to  Engli.sh  vessels. 
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The  United  States  is  to-day  without  an  or- 
ganization similar  to  Uloyd’s;  her  merchants  and 
shipowners  have  never  combined  against  foreign 
nations. 

In  1838  the  first  British  steamer  crossed  the 
ocean  to  our  ports.  The  policy  of  subsidizing 
was  begun  by  Great  Britain  the  following  year, 
when  the  first  contract  for  three  steamers,  at  an 
annual  compensation  of  $267,300,  was  made  with 
Mr.  Samuel  Cunard.  This  was  soon  increased  to 
$393,660  for  four  steamships,  or  nearly  $100,000 
a steamship.  Mail  service  was  not  the  chief 
object  of  these  subsidies — the  real  object  was 
undoubtedly  the  control  of  ocean  trade.  Soon 
after  the  subsidizing  of  the  Cunard  Tine  by  the 
British,  the  United  States  Government  granted  a 
sub.sidy  to  the  Great  Western  Steamship  Com- 
pany, or  “Collins  L,ine.“  Thereupon  Cunard 
enlarged  his  steamers,  and  in  1852  the  subsidy 
was  raised  to  $850,000.  In  1858  the  United 
States  Government  removed  the  subsidy  from  the 
Collins  Line,  which  later  went  out  of  business. 


ERA  OF  IRON  STEAMERS. 

hrom  1815  to  1851  sea-going  trade  was  car- 
ried on  in  wooden  ships.  While  this  was  the  case, 
we  did  not  lose;  owing  to  the  abundance  of 
timber,  wooden  ships  could  be  built  cheaper  in 
the  United  States  than  in  Great  Britain.  In 
1851,  however,  England  began  to  build  iron 
steamers  for  ocean  commerce,  and  in  1855  we 
began  to  feel  the  deficiency  in  our  iron  works 
^■tid  to  fall  behind.  Brom  i860  to  the  present 
date  there  has  been  a steady  decline  in  American 
tonnage,  until,  in  1899,  our  tonnage,  which 
in  i860  led  the  world,  amounted  to  less  than 
half  of  what  it  did  in  i860,  and  instead  of 
being  over  32  per  cent,  of  the  total  tonnage  of 
the  world,  is  now  less  than  9 per  cent.  The 
policy  of  the  British  Government  toward  its  ship- 
ping has  always  been  a liberal  one,  and  not  only 
contributes  to  the  existing  merchant  marine,  but 
encourages  its  growth.  Though  the  carrying  of 
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mails  has  always  been  made  a condition  of  sub- 
sidy, the  amount  has  been  graduated  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Admiralty  as  to  the  probable  deficit 
in  the  earnings  of  the  company,  and  not  b}'  the 
value  of  mail  service  rendered.  From  1848  to 
1854  she  paid  to  bring  her  tonnage  up  to  304,559 
tons  a total  of  $23,390,020,  a subsidy  equal  to 
$93  per  ton,  which  is  more  than  such  a fleet 
would  sell  for.  From  1854  to  i860,  England’s 
tonnage  increased  to  452,352  tons,  at  a cost  to 
the  Government  in  subsidies  of  $36,308,632.  In 
1854  the  American  Congress  refused  to  aid  Ameri- 
can shipping,  and  England  began  to  diminish  her 
subsidies.  In  1870,  in  consequence  of  the  Ameri- 
can Congress  having  for  the  first  time  granted  a 
subsidy  to  the  Pacific  Mail,  England  for  the  first 
time  raised  her  subsidies  to  a higher  figure  than 
they  had  been  since  1854.  Thus  Great  Britain 
has  increased  her  merchant  marine  from  4,660,000 
tons  in  i860  to  12,926,924  tons  in  1899,  while 
the  United  States  has  reduced  her  tonnage 
from  5,350,000  tons  in  i860  to  2,465,387  tons  in 
1899;  during  which  time  Great  Britain  paid  in 
subsidies  for  her  shipping  $5,851,525,  and  the 
United  States  $998,211.  United  States  mer- 
chants pay  to  foreign  ships  for  freight  and  insur- 
ance over  $200,000,000. 

American  capital  owns  and  operates  a greater 
steam  tonnage  under  foreign  flags  than  the 
American-built  steam  tonnage  exclusively  en- 
gaged in  foreign  trade. 

Our  average  annual  shipbuilding  for  the 
last  ten  years  has  been  only  21,000  gross  tons, 
compared  with  the  British  average  of  968,000 
gross  tons.  Our  greatest  annual  production  of 
ships  was  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1899,  when  it  amounted  to  43,871  gross  tons. 
Sea-going  steamships  are  all  at  the  present  time 
constructed  of  steel. 

The  facilities  of  American  shipyards  to  turn 
out  vessels  in  competition  with  the  world  have 
been  thoroughly  tested  in  the  past  few’  j’ears,  and 
the  result  has  been  seen  in  the  building  not  alone 
of  splendid  merchant  vessels  but  of  warships, 
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both  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  which  have 
set  the  standard  for  the  world. 

The  following  table  shows  the  annual  prod- 
uct of  steam  tonnage  built  by  the  various 
countries  for  the  past  ten  years.  The  figures  for 
the  United  States  show  the  ocean  steam  tonnage. 


Year 

United 

States. 

1 

Great  ’ 
Britain. 

[ 

Germany.  ' 

France, 

All 

Nations. 

Gross  Tons.i 

Gross  Tons. 

Gross  Tons. 

Gross  Tons. 

Gross  Tons. 

1898 

16,382 

1,301,325 

130,667 

32,632 

1,671,476 

1897 

12,989 

887,998 

151.236 

16,175 

1,176,773 

1896 

21,571 

1,082,472 

77.962 

10,733 

1,345,417 

1895 

15,620  1 

919,308 

76,516 

14,683 

1,114,019 

1894 

13,004 

873,757 

115.350 

11.364 

1,072,662 

1893 

21,983 

729,911 

46,456 

14,766 

883,867 

1892 

15,508 

809,740 

35.463 

20,225 

942,063 

1891 

40,255 

941,031 

52,265 

8,044 

1,095,450 

00 

38,083 

1,076,220’ 

' 87,382 

27,666 

1,328,541 

1889 

17,952 

1,061,067 

80,614 

41,342 

1,260,802 

i 

Total 

, 213,347 

9,682,829 

853,911 

j 

197,630 

11,891,070 

\ 
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WORLD’S  MERCHANT  MARINE. 

AS  RECORDED  IX  EEOYD’S  REGISTER  FOR  1899-I9OO. 


VESSEES  OVER  lOO  TONS’. 


Flag. 

Steam. 

1 Sail. 

No. 

Net  Tons. 

No. 

Net  Tons. 

English  .... 

6,920 

6,819,148 

’ 2.053 

1,840,683 

German  .... 

1,133 

1,216.521 

: 543 

506,602 

American  . . 

821 

875.862 

2,189 

1,229,079 

French  .... 

639 

516,016 

1 543 

244,856 

Norwegian  . . 

779 

451,449 

' 1,749 

956,818 

Spanish  .... 

438 

345.661 

263 

71,045 

Swedish  .... 

642 

338,292 

j 766 

225.419 

Japanese  . . . 

477 

292,859 

i 364 

59.677 

Italian  .... 

282 

280,61 1 

i 868 

430,286 

Dutch  .... 

263 

265,063 

1 1 18 

66,356 

Russian  .... 

456 

245.751 

' 762 

250,542 

Danish  .... 

360 

236,705 

436 

108,619 

Austrian  . . . 

203 

213,215 

74 

35,729 

Belgian  .... 

II  n 

104,727 

' 2 

» 

420 

Greek  .... 

131 

97,948 

273 

78,045 

Brazilian  . . . 

228 

90,956 

i 119 

32.905 

Turkish  .... 

143 

60,490 

i 170 

48,810 

Chinese  .... 

48 

40,966  1 

1 I 

573 

Argentine  . . . 

95 

38,121  ‘ 

103 

29.303 

Portuguese  . . 

46 

37,078  1 

131 

44,487 

Chilean  .... 

47 

31,804 

90 

55,838 

Hawaiian  . . . 

21 

10,741 

17 

20,635 

Roumanian  . . 

17 

9,730 

3 

656 

Peruvian  . . . 

j 3,204 

34 

9,817 

This  table  includes  all  countries  with  a total  net  ton- 
nage of  the  classes  specified  above  ten  thousand.  Most 
of  the  remaining  countries  fall  below  five  thousand  net 
tons  for  their  entire  merchant  fleet. 


TONNAGE  OF  MARITIME  COUNTRIES,  1860-1899. 


• 

CorXTRIKS. 

i860. 

Tonnage. 

Per  ct.  ; 

1 * 1899. 

1 Tonnage.  ' 

United  States  .... 

5.354,000 

32.2  . 

2,465.3871 

United  Kingdom  . . . 

4,660,000 

27.4  1 

12,926,924 

British  Colonies  . . . 

1,053,000 

6.3 

1,061,584 

France  

1,010,000 

6.1 

1,242,091! 

Scandinavia 

970,000 

5.8  i 

; 2,300,221! 

Germany 

700,000 

4-2  ; 

2,453,334 

Italy 

550,000 

3-3 

875,851 

Spain 

470,000 

2.8 

608,885 

Russia 

400,000 

2.4  j 

643,527 

Netherlands 

300,000 

1.8  I 

455,609 

Austria 

250,000 

1.4 

380,414 

Greece 

200,000 

1.2 

233,643 

- 

Turkey  

180,000 

1. 1 

146,553 

Various 

507,000 

2,4 

1,879,505 

f 

Total 

16,604,000 

\ 

1 

i 

27,673,528, 

89 

46.7 

4.4 

8.3 
8.8 
3-1 
2.1 

2.3 

1.6 


1-3 

.8 


•5 

6.7 


* As  recorded  in  lylox'd’s  Register  for  1899-1900,  vessels  over  100  tons. 


COMPARATIVE  GROWTH  OF  THE  TONNAGE  OF  THE  MERCHANT  NAVIES  OF  THE  UNFl'E!)  STATP:S  AND  OF  THE 

PRINCIPAL  MARITIME  COUNTRIES  OF  EUROPE  FROM  i860  TO  1898. 


Countries. 

i860. 

1870, 

1880. 

1890. 

1894. 

1895.  1 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons, 

American 

5.353.868 

4.246,507 

4,068,034 

4,424,497 

4,684,029 

4.635,960 

4,703,990 

4,769,020 

4.749.738 

British 

5,710,968 

7. 149. 134 

8,447.171 

11,597.106 

13. 192.566 

13,424,146 

13.563,597 

13,641,116 

13.998,508 

I'rench 

996,124 

1,072,048 

919.298 

1,045.102 

1,128,369 

1,154,783  ’ 

1,148,970 

1,248,739 

1,242,091 

Norwegian  . . . . 

558,927 

1,022,515 

1.518,655 

1.584.355 

1,703,920 

1,713.611  i 

1,705,722 

1,679,882 

1,694,230 

Swedish  

« • • • 

346,862 

542,642 

475.964 

505,669 

515.010 

552,888 

560,841 

605,991 

Danish 

• « • • 

179.646 

249.466 

280,065 

362,358 

366,585 

388.540 

431,153 

511,958 

German  

• • • • 

982,355 

1,182,097  j 

1.569.311 

1,841,014 

1,865,490 

1,930,460 

2,006,950 

2,453,334 

Dutch 

433.922 

389.614 

328,281 

378,784 

467,872 

469.695 

497,451 

465,736 

455,609 

Belgian 

33.111 

30,149 

75,666 

110,571 

ft  • » • 

116,331 

132,464 

134.891 

151,842 

Italian 

* • • • 

1,012,164 

999.196 

816,567 

835,274 

838,101 

821.953 

822,876 

975,851 

Austro-Hungarian  . 

• « • • 

329.377 

290,971 

269,648 

302,656 

306,119 

295,805 

324,832 

380,414 

Greek  

263,075 

404.063 

• • # • 

307,640 

373,523 

381,180 

385,935 

397,896 

233,643 

• 

r 
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IMPORTS,  EXPORTS,  TONNAGE  AND  vSUBSIDlES  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES,  1887-1897. 


Countries. 

18S7. 

■ >897- 

1 Subsidies. 

Kxports. 

f 

' Imports. 

1 Tonnage. 

1 

1 Kxports. 

, Imports. 

Tonnage. 

I 

Total. 

For 

Asiatic  Travel. 

' 

Dollars. 

Dollars.  i 

1 Tons. 

Dollars. 

1 

Dollars. 

Tons. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

United  Kingdom  . 

1,406.315,000 

1,811,140,000 

56,170,447 

1,470,870,000 

2,255,145,000 

73.944,427  I 

4.145,710 

1,250,000 

I'rance 

847,640,000 

988,540,000 

22,523,131 

960.620,000 

1,027,500,000 

25,273.273 

5,141,625 

1,217,007 

Germany  ..... 

1.156,175,000 

1,150,500,000 

14,470,484 

988,925,000 

1,247,875,000 

20,311,665 

1,343.750 

480,000 

Italy 

210.735,000 

330,800,000 

10,069,524 

241,025,000 

260,995,000 

13,560,707 

1,327,218 

277.555 

Holland 

413,125,000 

' 472,135,000 

7,458,781  ' 

616,275,000 

701,645,000 

12,476.156 

1,157.306 

• • • . « 

Belgium 

543,060.000 

581,330,000 

7,291,933 

567,455,000 

618,165,000 

11,610,387 

1 

Russia 

1 

308,655,000 

196,605,000 

7.953.544  . 

363,060,000 

' 280,000,000 

1 1. 735. 95 1 

1,338,738 

405,000 

United  States  . . 

716, 183,000 

692,320,000 

1 

24,249,162 

1,050,994,000 

764,730,000 

32,495.355 

1,157.306 

vSpain  

144,435,000 

162,240,000 

17,777,137 

214,975,000 

181,910,000 

21,023,631 

1,968,017 

291. 571 

Austria-Hungary  . 

280,385,000 

236,905,000 

12,519.937 

319,270,000 

314,690,000 

21,663,251 

1.740,000 

306,252 

COMMERCE  OF  THE  SUEZ  CANAL  IN  1898, 


Flag. 

No.  of  Vessels. 

Total  Gross 
Tonnage. 

British 

2,295 

8,691,092 

German 

356 

1,353.161 

P'rench 

221 

891,641 

Dutch 

193 

526.478 

.Austro-Hungarian 

85 

300,251 

Japanese  

46 

261,601 

Russian 

48 

243.381 

Spanish 

49 

232,358 

Italian 

74 

208,418 

Norwegian 

47  1 

109,708 

Turkish 

54 

83.540 

Danish 

8 

30,228 

Egyptian | 

10 

15,705 

Chinese 

4 

6,180 

American ' . . . 

4 

3,161 

Greek 

2 

1,941 

Roumanian 

I 

1,703 

Swedish 

2 

1,020 

Portuguese 

3 

605 

Argentine  

I 

450 

Total 

3,503 

12,962,622 

It  is  thus  seen  that  65.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
of  vessels,  and  over  67  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage,  sailed 
under  the  British  flag;  while  the  German  flag  covered  a 
little  over  10  per  cent,  of  both  ships  and  tonnage.  French 
vessels  represented  over  6.5  per  cent.,  and  Dutch  vessels 
over  5 per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  ships,  and  the 
former  over  6 per  cent,  and  the  latter  over  4 per  cent,  of 
the  tonnage.  The  remaining  13  per  cent,  of  both  the 
number  of  ships  and  the  total  tonnage  was  divided  among 
sixteen  different  nationalities. 

NUMBER  OF  VESSELS  OF  DIFFERENT  NATION- 
ALITIES ENTERING  PORTS  NAMED 

IN  1898. 

( IN  1000  OF  TONS.  ) 
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British  . . . 

7,456 

1,984 

2,885 

1,492 

433 

American 

231 

2 

9 

23 

40 

French  . . . 

314 

50 

118 

59 

28 

German  . . . 

1,486 

123 

273 

192 

90 

Italian  . . . 

28 

25 

119 
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.Austrian  . . . 

51 

60 

27 
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Dutch  .... 

12 

11 
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Norwegian  . . 

410 

56 

68 

67 

25 

Spanish  . . . 
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19 
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137 
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TONNAGE  OF  VESSELS  OF  DIFFERENT  NATION 

alities  entering  ports  named 

IN  1898. 

(IN  1000  OF  TONS.) 
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Total  .... 

17,265 

3,917 

4.144 

3,912 

7,7^5 

British  . . . 

8,705 

3,124 

2,594 

2,141 

945 

.American  . . 

179 

3 

i 8 

58 

89 

French  . . . 

351 

60 

' 216 

114 

59 

German  . . . 

1,789 

198 

445 

283 

183 

Italian  . . . 

39 

51 

57 

• • » 

» • • 

.Austrian  . . . 

132 

127 

67 

• • • 

15 

Dutch  .... 

17 

8 

347 

« • * 

2 

Norwegian  . . 

377 

53 

77 

69 

34 

Spanish  . . . 

2 

• • 

42 

• • » 

• « • 

Danish  . . . 

86 

2 

25 
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TOTAL  MERCHANT  MARINE  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

INCLUDING  VESSELS  ENGAGED  IN  COASTING  AND  LAKE  TRADE. 


Year. 

Total  Tons. 

Year. 

Total  Tons. 

1789 

201,562 

1825 

1,423,111 

1790 

478,377 

1830 

1,191,776 

1791 

502,146 

1835 

1,824,941 

1792 

564,457 

1840 

2,180.764 

1793 

502,764 

1845 

2,417,002 

1794 

628,618 

1850 

3,535,454 

1795 

747,965 

1855 

5,212,001 

1796 

831,900 

i860 

5,353,868 

1797 

876,912 

1865 

5,096,782 

1798 

898,328 

1870 

4,246,507 

1799 

939,408 

1875 

4,853,732 

1800 

972,492 

1880 

4,068,034 

1805 

1,104.367 

1885 

4,265,934 

1810 

1,424.783 

1890 

4,424,497 

1815 

1,368,128 

1895 

4.635,960 

1820 

1,280,167 

( 

1899 

4,864,238 

SHIPBUILDING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Fiscal  Year. 

No. 

Tons. 

» * 

i860 

1,071  1 

214,798 

1865 

1,788 

383,806 

1870 

1,618 

276,953 

t % 

1875 

1,301 

297,639 

1880 

902 

157,410 

1885 

920 

159,056 

1890 

1,051 

294.123 

1895 

694 

111,602 

k f 

1899 

1,273 

300,038 
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PROPORTION  OF  AMERICAN  FOREIGN  TRADE 
IN  AMERICAN  SHIPS,  1790-1898. 
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The  shaded  portion  represents  the  proportion  of  trade 
carried  in  American  ships;  the  outline  portion  the  propor- 
tion carried  in  foreign  ships. 
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RISE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  AMERICAN  MERCHANT 

MARINE. 


Foreign 

Trade 

Shipping 


UNITED  STATES  TONNAGE  EMPLOYED  IN 

foreign  trade,  1790-1S98. 


Tons. 

123,893 

346,254 

363. 1 10 
411,438 
367. 734 
438.863 

529,471 

576.733 

597.777 

603.376 

657.142 

657.107 

744,224 

981,019 

854, 295 
583,657 

665.409 

537.563 

788.173 

763,838 

904,476 

1,439,694 

2,348.358 

2,379.396 

1.518.350 

1,448,846 

1.515.598 

1,314,402 

1,262,814 

928,062 

822.347 

726,213 


CURRENT  ANNUAL  EXPENDITURE  IN  AID  OF 

MERCHANT  SHIPPING. 


Amount 


Countries 


17,632,242 

5,851,525 

3,492,107 

2,185,266 

1,894,620 

1,724,249 

1,629.927 

1,371,187 

259,971 

136,948 

82,455 

63,300 

31.S44 


France  .... 
Great  Britain  . 
Japan  .... 

Italy 

Germany  . . . 
Austria-Hungary 
Spain  ..... 
Russia  .... 
Netherlands  . 
Norway  .... 
Denmark  . . . 
Portugal  . . . 
Sweden  .... 


126,355,641 

1998,211 


Grand  Total  .... 
United  States  (1899) 


Shipping 

Per 

Capita. 

( 

1 

1 Commerce 
Per 

j Capita. 

Proportion 
of  American 
Carriage  in 
Foreign  Tradt 

Im-  Ex- 

ports. ports 

Cubic  Feel. 

Dollars. 

I Per  ct. 

Per  cl 

1 3,64 

14.00 

17-5 

30 

9-75 

1 12.17 

41 

40 

9.81 

13-03 

58 

52 

10.55 

13,39 

67 

61 

8.96 

I 13-95 

82 

77 

10.32 

15-91 

91 

86 

12.03 

26.76 

92 

88 

12.53 

32.28 

94 

90 

12.45 

1 27. .54 

92 

88 

12.06 

26.01 

91 

87 

12.63 

30.33 

90 

87 

12.33 

30.04 

91  1 

87 

1 1. 81 

34-31 

93 

89 

1343 

20.84 

1 93  ; 

90 

10.05 

19-47 

1 77 

71 

5-95 

; 14-70 

! 90 

89 

5-88 

17-33 

95-2 

89.2 

4 15 

11.14 

93-6 

86.3 

5-32 

18.25 

90.2 

77-3 

448 

14-05 

86.6 

79-9 

4-54 

i 11-65 

1 87.3 

75-8 

6.23 

f 14.28 

! 77,8 

65-5 

8.63 

19.72 

77-3 

73-8 

7,58 

24.27 

63 

69-7 

4,36 

17-36 

29-9 

26. 1 

3-76 

25-76 

33-1 

37-7 

3,48 

28.00 

29.2 

23-7 

2.62 

32.27 

22.7 

13,7 

2.23 

24.34 

20.3 

13-7 

1.47 

26.30 

16.7 

9-4 

[ 1 . 1 8 

22. 1 1 

15-11 

8.2 

1 -99 

24.16 

1 ^ 

16  1 
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The  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum. 
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THE  MUSEUM 

CONTAINS 

Samples  of  articles  of  foreign  manufacture  with 
which  similar  American  lines  must  compete 

in  the  world’s  markets 200  000 

Exhibits  of  natural  products  of  other  countries,  of 

possible  value  in  American  industries  . . . 250,000 

.Space  occupied,  ground  measurement, square  feet  . 200,000 

THE  L IBRARY 

CONTAINS 

I eriodicals,  regularly  received,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic . . 

1,420 

Commercial  publications  | 12,590 

Number  of  languages  represented i,S 

FILES  OF  BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION 

CONTAIN 

Foreign  firms  in  correspondence  with  the  Bureau, 
on  most  of  which  commercial  reports  are 

^ . ■ 65,000 

Foreign  correspondents,  representatives  and  trav- 
eling agents  sending  regular  reports  and  in- 
formation   

Foreign  correspondents  sending  frequent  data  ’ ! 7^ 

Foreign  trade  organizations  connected  with  the 
Museum 

Domestic  trade  organizations  connected  with  the 
Museum 

Banks  and  bankers  in  correspondence  with  the 

„ . 1,604 

Foreign  firms,  verified  and  classified  for  subscrib- 
ers’ cabinets 

Publications  in  pamphlet  form  issued  by  the  Mu- 
seum regarding  commercial  features  of  for- 
eign countries  (new  publications  being  fre- 
quently issued  ) 20 

American  Consuls  with  whom  regular  correspond- 
ence is  maintained 

Consuls  of  other  countries  with  whom  the  Bureau 



Number  of  separate  lines  of  trade  now  covered  by 

specific  data,  constantly  renewed  and  ex- 

4S0 


BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION. 


SERVICE  TO  MEMBERS. 


Frequent  reports  on  trade  conditions  in  for- 
eign markets,  with  the  prospects  for  the  sale  of 
the  particular  line  of  goods  or  manufactures  in 
\vhich  members  are  interested. 

Financial  standing  of  foreign  business  houses. 

Answer  to  any  inquiries  that  will  help 
members  to  introduce  their  goods  into  foreign 
markets. 

Card  Index  Cabinet,  containing  a selected 
and  classified  list  of  prominent  importers  and 
merchants  handling  the  line  of  goods  sold  to 
members. 

Special  Lists  of  Importers,  Merchants,  or 
other  possible  buyers  in  any  market  will  be  com- 
piled at  any  time  on  request. 

Special  Communications  to  acquaint  mem- 
bers wdlh  trade  opportunities  meriting  prompt 
attention. 

Suggestions  as  to  the  most  desirable  points 
for  the  location  of  foreign  agencies,  hou.ses,  or 
individuals  who  may  be  best  fitted  to  act 'as 
agents,  and  methods  by  which  any  line  may  be 
most  successfully  introduced  and  maintained  in 
foreign  markets. 

Repre.sentation  by  specially  printed  cards  in 
the  Card  Index  Files  of  American  Busine.ss 
Houses. 


The  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum, 

233  South  fourth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS. 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

Thb  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 

The  Mayor  of  Philadelphia. 

The  President  of  Select  Council. 

The  President  of  Common  Council. 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Public  Education 
The  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
The  State  Forestry  Commissioner. 

Justus  C.  Strawbridge, 

Daniel  Baugh,  Simon  Gratz, 


Charles  H.  Cramp, 
Thomas  Dolan, 
George  F.  Edmunds, 
William  L.  Elkins, 
W.  W.  Foulkrod, 


Thomas  Meehan, 
John  Wanamaker, 
Charles  F.  Warwick, 
P.  A.  B.  WiDENER, 
Sydney  L.  Wright, 


Mrs.  Cornelius  Stevenson. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 


Justus  C.  Strawbridge,  President. 
Charles  F.  Warwick,  Vice-President, 
Daniel  Baugh,  Treasurer. 

Benjamin  W,  Hanna,  Secretary. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  MUSEUM. 

William  P.  Wilson, 

Director. 

William  Harper, 

Chief,  Bureau  of  Information. 

C.  A.  Green, 

Assistant  Chief,  Bureau  of  Information. 

Dudley  Bartlett, 

Assistant  Chief,  Bureau  of  Information. 

Wilfred  H.  Schoff, 

Chief,  Foreign  Department. 

Gustave  Niederlein, 

Chief,  Scientific  Department. 

William  B.  Marshall, 

Curator  of  Natural  Products. 

Ernst  Fahrig, 

Chief  of  Laboratories. 

E.  W.  S.  Tingle, 

Assistant  to  the  Director. 
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"FOREIGN  competitors  of 
American  manufacturers 
have  been  studying  for- 
eign markets  fora  generation. 
American  manufacturers,  by 
availing  themselves  of  the 
fund  of  information  gath- 
ered by  the  Philadelphia 
Commercial  Museum,  may 
equip  themselves  equally 
well  in  a few  days. 


